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it left him entirely when in 1923, at his first post-war recital
at the Queen's Hall in London, the whole audience rose as
he appeared and remained standing until he had sat down,
while deafening applause continued for several minutes.
This spontaneous tribute touched him very deeply;  he
could hardly keep the tears from his eyes, and he felt a
great sense of happiness and gratitude.   The wonderful
feeling of human warmth brought about by the outburst
of this London audience seemed to wipe out any feeling of
stage fright.   Similar tributes were repeated spontaneously
in many other towns and other countries after the war.
When Paderewski planned his first post-war tour in the
United States no insurance company was willing to take the
risk, thinking either that his political career had destroyed
his artistic capacities or that as an artist he was forgotten.
But when Paderewski appeared on the platform of Carnegie
Hall in New York, all the boxes intended for four people
had been made to seat eight; the prices were higher than
ever, and the whole audience rose to their feet like one
man.   The same happened at all his fifty concerts between
the Eastern and the Pacific Coast, and by the end of this
tour Paderewski had earned half a million dollars.   Even in
his career such a success was unique.
The homage of people all over the world was not the
only thing that was different in Paderewski's new life as a
pianist. He no longer practised for twelve or more hours
a day as he did before the war. During a concert tour he
hardly ever practised more than four hours a day ; if not
on tour, he hardly practised at all, remembering only too
well the strained hand of pre-war days. In later years he
even told his pupils not to practise for more than about
five hours a day. His hands were treated with the greatest
care, and after he had been practising Marcel had carefully
to massage his fingers, his hands, and even his arms. At
times Paderewski would practise with such abandoned
physical vigour that the finger-tips would get wounded
and bleed. It was Marcel's duty to cover them up with